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The attraction which attaches to an obscure subject and a 
long and close association with Malay races must jointly form tho 
reason, if not the excuse, for this paper. 

Whatever may be the etymological origin of the word “ latah/ r 
it is now specialised to mean a peculiar form of nervous manifest¬ 
ation which occurs among many races and is common among- 
Malays. 

This manifestation lends itself to a differentiation into several 
varieties, all having one symptom in common, a greatly enhanced 
susceptibility to suggestion from without, whether conveyed 
through visual, auditory or tactile channels. 

Deferences to “ latah ” in the literature of Malaya are many 
and several special papers have been written on the subject in 
various journals. 

I propose to avail myself of some of the published matter,, 
more in the way of illustration than in any other, and to supple¬ 
ment my own cases. For that purpose I have selected those des¬ 
cribed hy the late Mr. O'Brien and which were published in Nos. 11 
an,d 12 of this Journal, chiefly because they are described with a 
careful minuteness which could be achieved only by one who had 
had a long and close association, and was in close sympathy with 
the Malays of the Peninsula, and because with that accuracy of 
observation which characterised the man, he has portrayed one of 
each of the three great classes into which “ latah ” is susceptible of 
division from a psychological standpoint. While availing myself 
of his description I am unable to adopt his classification. 

There are several preliminary- considerations to be dealt with 
such as the influence of race, age, sex, and heredity, but I shall dis¬ 
cuss them very briefly. 

Pace is an important factor, for, although I have seen in¬ 
stances of “ latah ” among Abyssinians and Portuguese half-castes, 
it is mostly found among the Malay races. I have not met an 
instance of true “latah” among Chinese, though the mimeses 
have been many and were usually the outcome of “ la grande si- 
mulatrice ” Hysteria. 
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Tlie student of ethnology will meet with some difficulty in 
assessing the racial limits of “ latah.” Unfortunately, some 
writers on the subject have invested it with a semi-religious signi¬ 
ficance which has led to its being confused with conditions of 
religious ecstasy or others with the hysteria which seems to he in¬ 
separable from religious revivals in civilised countries. The only 
approach to anything of a “religious” nature is the Indian “fakir”' 
in whom the state of abstraction, which plays so large a part in the 
production of “ latah ” has passed beyond physiological limits and 
become an auto-hypnosis. 

If he excludes all such manifestations, he will still find that 
“ latah ” is to be found in quite a number of races and that these 
are all situated within the tropical or sub-tropical belt, and are all 
more or less in the infancy of civilisation. Reduced to first causes, 
there would be nothing ridiculous in a theory that “ latah ” was 
the product of an environment in which constant warmth, absence 
of hurry, abundant leisure and an unoccupied mind were the com¬ 
ponents. 

Sex has also a bearing on the subject, in that two of the types 
of “ latah ” are more common in women than in men. It is also- 
curious that “ latah ” in men seems to be of greater intensity, and 
has a greater tendency to pass into action, than in women. 

Age also plays its part, as “ latah,” being of gradual growth, 
is rarely seen before middle age excepting in one type, that which 
I describe as the “ obsession of fear,” which has its origin in 
childhood. 

It is undoubted that “ latah ” in some mysterious way clings- 
around some families, and this is what has afforded some ground 
for the statement found in nearly every definition of the term, 
that “ latah ” is hereditary. One does not realise the difficulty 
there is in obtaining a clear family history among Malays until it 
has been tried. It would have been in the highest degree profitable 
to follow history into the next generation and its collaterals, but 
this I found impossible because of the rapidity* and completeness- 
with which the average Malay family of the common class breaks 
up, each going his own way. 

I append the histories of four families which may throw some 
light on this aspect of the question. 

Family^ I Malay:— 

Father, a shiftless individual, genial and effusive but totally 
unable to follow any continuous occupation — a typical degenerate. 

Mother, healthy 

Son, intensely “ latah ” 

Daughter, jumpy and hysterical. 
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Family II Malay:— 

Father, very “ latali " 

Mother, healthy 

Eldest son, a “ paroxysmal " drunkard, although a Moham¬ 
medan. 

Eldest daughter, distinctly although as yet slightly “ latah " 
Second daughter, epileptic 

Other members of the family too young to decide. 

Family III Malacca Portuguese:— 

Father, healthy 
Mother, “ latah " 

Family of three daughters and two sons. One of the daugh¬ 
ters is a somnambulist, the eldest son is “ latah," the second son 
slightly so, the other members of the family healthy. 

Family IV Malay:— 

Father, slightly “ latah " 

Father's sister (living with the family) intensely “ latah " 
Mother, healthy 

A very large family of which one son, the eldest of the family, 
shews distinct signs of “ latah,*' one daughter also, while the 
“ Benjamin " of the family is a congenital idiot. 

I therefore do not feel that it is justifiable to say that “ latah " 
begets, “ latah," or, in other words, to dub it as being hereditary. 
What is inherited is the impress of a nervous defect, a disequili- 
briation, which may manifest itself as “ latah" or some other 
neurosis, the early environmental associations and the unconscious 
mimicry of youth being of at least equal importance as etiological 
factors. 

While the Malay cannot justly be called a jungle dweller, in a 
crowded town he is an exotic. Of an eminently social disposition 
he never, of his own free will, chooses solitude but prefers the 
village life. The bounty of Nature is such that a few hours' work 
daily suffices to supply his wants and the unvarying and unfailing 
rotation of the seasons relieves him of the necessity of laying up 
any store against the future. There has thus been evolved a con¬ 
tented, happy, somewhat improvident individual, of abundant 
leisure, on the whole a loveable personality. In the company of 
his compeers he is a cheery conversationalist or raconteur, in the 
society of his superiors he, under a mask of deferential passivity, 
hides an acutely sentient nature, keen to appreciate humour, sen¬ 
sitive to praise or blame, responsive in a high degree to the moods 
of his visitor, is, in short, in perfect “ rapport" with him. 
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But when alone, much of his leisure is spent in day-dreaming 
or abstraction, really a subconscious state. It is difficult to con¬ 
ceive more favourable conditions for such a state than in a quiet 
village, with its warmth, its stillness and the absence of any dis¬ 
turbing element. So long as these moods of abstraction are in¬ 
termittent and occasional, they are quite within the normal limit 
but when they are prolonged, as in the “fakir,” they pass that limit 
and may then be looked on as an auto-hypnosis, or in any case, a 
hypnoidal state. 

The condition of abstraction is difficult of comprehension by 
the twentieth century mind which has little opportunity for any 
but conscious thought, but it is a well recognised state in psycho¬ 
logy. It is a temporary dissociation of conscious thought, during 
which we sink into the subconscious, and most people are aware of 
such a state, although they probably cannot define it. It is the 
“ shadowy representation ” of Kant, the “ perceptions insensibles ” 
of Liebnitz, the “ subconscious ” of Myer, the “ unconscious ” of 
Freud, the “ subliminal ” of Yung, and it has been defined as “ the 
sum of all psychical processes which do not reach the level of con¬ 
sciousness.” To illustrate my meaning is a little difficult. There 
are a considerable series of thoughts and memories which it is im¬ 
possible to recall by any effort of volition, but which are readily 
brought into consciousness when a suitable stimulus, usually in the 
form of a similar association, presents itself. Thus it is, possibly 
within the experience of most, that some train of events arises 
which causes us to remark, “ I have been through all this before, 
hut when or where I do not recollect,” the fact being that a similar 
train of events had been experienced and been registered in the 
subconscious, and it required the stimulus of a similar train to 
bring the recollection within the grasp of the conscious mind. 

The question arises “ What has this to do with “ latah ” ? 

In the condition of abstraction (i.e. when the subconscious 
holds sway) so indulged in by the country Malay, the individual is 
readily influenced by suggestions or stimuli, and suggestions or 
stimuli which would be rejected by the conscious mind would exert 
their full influence, and, following the usual rule, their passage 
would, by repetition, become more rapid and easy. The subcons¬ 
cious, even in the educated, is but little removed from the reflex 
or automatic, and a further factor in the equation is that we are 
dealing with a primitive mind, in which many of the processes are- 
reflex, or instinctive and have not yet, or only recently, been sub¬ 
jected to the influence of education, the greater part of which 
consists in the development of the power of inhibition of our pri¬ 
mary instincts and their adjustment to the surroundings. So far, 
I have been dealing with the predisposing factors to the “ latah ” 
state but the determining factor, the “ X ” in the equation, is the 
neuropathic inheritance or, what I believe to be of equal potency, 
early neuropathic association. 
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From a study of the material at my disposal I have divided 
“ latah ” into three types, all having one feature in common, a 
greatly enhanced susceptibility to suggestion from without, but 
the manner in which a suggestion may radiate differs in each. 

Type I Class I—A Malay gentleman, 40 years of age, “ latah” 
for many years. He is a man of considerable attainments and can 
•discuss any contemporary subject with analytical keenness. I ex¬ 
perimented with him b} r his permission. Suddenly, in the midst 
of ordinary conversation, I shouted out the word “ Strike,” accom¬ 
panying it by a corresponding action. He immediately repeated 
the word and launched out at the nearest person, who happened 
to be a visitor like myself. The act of striking was immediately 
followed by another, a purposive act, as if to grasp and take back 
the previous action and this was accompanied by an apologetic 
expression of countenance and also of speech. 

After a time I repeat, unexpectedly, the order. Again he 
responds so far as repeating the word, but no action results. A 
third time I attempt to catch him but this time neither response 
to word or act is elicited. 

Anothei 4 instructive example of this type is that of an Abyssin¬ 
ian who is the chief tracker to a well-known big game hunter. In 
his times of leisure, when it may be reasonably assumed that he is 
in a more or less abstracted mood, the slightest stimulus, either 
as a sudden noise or abrupt action, will send him into “ latah ” 
action, but while he is tracking, an elephant gun may be fired over 
his head without causing any disturbance of his equanimity. 

Class II—To this class belongs the well-known “latah mulut,” 
recognised by the Malays themselves as one of the mildest types 
of “ latah.” The subject is, almost invariably, a woman at or over 
middle age. In the early days of the bicycle, while it was still 
more or less a novelty, it was a common occurrence to witness in¬ 
stances of this class in the street. A bicycle coming up noiselessly 
from behind would flash past a Malay woman, the subject of 
“ latah.” At once she would stand rigidly still and, after a brief 
pause, begin to pour out a stream of language. The catalepsy, 
although of brief duration, is complete and she has often to be 
pulled aside to avert an accident. Soon the catalepsy passes off 
and she resumes her journe 3 r , still talking. But the more usual 
occurrence, and the more instructive in that it enables the observer 
to follow the course of events, is on entering a room in which the 
affected person is. At the moment of entry there is a brief inter¬ 
val of tense silence, the “ latah ” drops whatever she may have 
been employed on, and the “ language ” begins. After a copious 
flow of speech, it is interrupted by an apologetic cough for a mo¬ 
ment, and then goes on again. Gradually these interruptions be¬ 
come more frequent, their duration longer and the periods of 
talking correspondingly briefer, until she entirely regains control. 
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Class III —As illustrating this class I make use of O’Brien’s 
•description (Xo. 11 Straits Branch, B. A. S. Journal p. 150). 

“ A Malay woman of respectable position and exceedingly res¬ 
pectable age was introduced to me some time ago as a strong 
latah subject. I talked to her for at least ten minutes without 
perceiving anything abnormal in her conduct or conversation. 
Suddenly her introducer threw off his coat. To my horror, my 
venerable guest sprang to her feet and tore off her kabayah. My 
entreaties came too late to prevent her continuing the same course 
with the rest of her garments, and in thirty seconds from her 
■seizure, the paroxysm seemed to be over. What struck me most 
in this unsavoury performance was the woman’s wild rage against 
the perpetrator of this outrage. She kept on calling him an 
.abandoned pig and imploring me to kill him, all the time she was 
reducing herself to a state of nudity.” 

There are several points in this type to be elucidated and I 
shall, take the classes in order. Class I is very instructive and it 
gives the key to the explanation of all this type. Even in a state 
of expectation in which he undoubtedly was, as he had voluntarily 
submitted himself in the interests of science, he could be sur¬ 
prised into a “ latah” act in its completeness. But note the action 
which followed. The arm was again rapidly extended with the 
hand open and the fingers in the prehensile position, as if to grasp 
and take something back, and this was accompanied by an 
apologetic expression, the picture of a delayed inhibition which 
had arrived too late to restrain the impulsion which generated the 
blow. This attempt established a condition of awareness which, 
■on a second attempt being made, called up the inhibitory act in 
time to arrest the blow, though not the spoken command, and, on 
the third attempt, was in time to annul the impulsion altogether. 

As to the “ latah mulut,” it is essentially similar. Each of 
bhe interruptions to the flow of speech is an attempt at inhibiting 
it, and it is interesting to watch them becoming more frequent and 
of longer duration, really to watch the controlling factors of the 
conscious mind gradually asserting themselves, until they assume 
■dominance of the automatic, reflex or subconscious, accepting 
those terms as being in this connection synonymous. This also is 
an instance of delayed inhibition. 

There remains yet to be explained the “language.” The 
Malay term “ latah mulut ” is really intended to conve}^ the mean¬ 
ing of a lapse of the mouth from reason, in contra-distinction to 
other types of “ latah,” where the lapse from reason is in the acts, 
and such an interpretation is justified, the language used being of 
such a nature as to deserve the term obscene, the one applied to it 
by almost every writer. We have to seek our explanation in the 
.subconscious. The science of Psycho-analysis, based chiefly on 
the work of Yung and Freud, has shewn us that the subconscious 
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is much more than merely a storehouse of memories of things 
which “ we see hut do not perceive/ 5 One of its many other funct¬ 
ions is to receive material repressed from the conscious mind. In 
the course of our daily life we hear and see much which is utterly 
at variance with our sense of propriety or even decency but which, 
in any case, is not adjustable to the present standards of society. 
Our first and instinctive effort is to escape from the vicinity, but, 
if that is not possible, there is a second line of defence in that we 
can shut out from our minds the offending material or, to be strict¬ 
ly accurate, we can relegate it to the subconscious, where it would 
await an appropriate association or a sufficiently powerful impul¬ 
sion to let it loose. It would not be illogical to argue that the 
more decorous the individual, the greater the amount of material 
repressed, and thus the richer the subconscious repertory. 

In the present position of our knowledge of psychical pro¬ 
cesses there does not seem to be any other explanation of this 
contradictory complex possible. We have the initial shock which 
may be visual (the bicycle) or auditory (a command), followed by 
a momentary catalepsy which may be so brief, as to escape notice, 
but which, being a hypnoidal state, suffices to let loose the subcon¬ 
scious. We see the repeated efforts to regain control gradually 
gaining power until, at length, the censorship of the conscious 
mind is re-established and the attack is at an end. Favre's des¬ 
cription of this type is particularly apropos—“ elles disent tout ce 
qui leur vient a la bouche/ 5 

Again in Class III we must analyse the procedure. She has 
the “ latah 55 susceptibility to suggestion, by way of the senses, 
greatly exaggerated but her speech is directed, and with point, 
against the experimenter. The insanity (although I dislike using 
the term in relation to “ latah 55 ) affects her acts only. A com¬ 
parison with the cases next to be described will shew that this is 
not hypnotism and the exact grounds for excluding hypnotism are, 
that there is no loss of consciousness, there is no illusion of the 
senses and the return to normal is easy and spontaneous, but there 
remains, after the event, a humiliating knowledge of the exhibition 
they have afforded, and a justifiable grudge against the operator. 
It is an example of the power of inhibiting an impulse being to¬ 
tally lost. 

Type II—I was introduced to a Malay woman of forty years 
of age “more or less/ 5 the mother of many children, who was stated 
to be very “ latah/’ She was in a condition of intense nervous¬ 
ness which she was making obvious efforts to suppress, and which 
I attributed to her condition of expectation. Her pulse was very 
rapid and there was a fine muscular tremor. Xo initial stimulus 
was required, not even a raised tone of voice, and she began at once 
to repeat every word addressed to her in Malay as well as carrying 
out the action suggested. Words spoken in English were fairly 
well repeated but no action resulted unless they were accompanied 
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by pantomime. A rolled-up handkerchief was presented to her 
ns an orange, and .she at once went through the pantomime of 
peeling it. A wooden stethoscope was put into her hands as being 
a bottle, and she drank from the “ bottle” with evident relish when 
ordered to do so. Not to be prolix, the response to verbal suggest¬ 
ion was sometimes a little slow, but suggestion by action was in¬ 
stantly responded to. The visual route was evidently much more 
permeable than the auditory. When it was all over, she was trem¬ 
bling violently, although any suggestion of an exciting nature had 
been carefully avoided. She remembered nothing of what had 
passed. 

I now avail myself of O’Brien’s case (op. cit. p. 149) which he 
noticed at Kuala Jumpol, when crossing the Malay Peninsula in 
1875—■“ met a young Malay who was of material assistance to our 
party in pulling our boat across a narrow watershed into the Thi 
Sureting, His comrades told me the man was latah but I could 
see nothing in his conduct or conversation which was not perfectly 
rational. Some twenty-four hours after making his acquaintance, 
one night we let off a signalling rocket for the amusement of those 
who had given us assistance (none of those present had ever seen a 
rocket before). I was preparing to fire a second rocket myself, 
when the latah pushed me violently aside, snatched the torch from 
liiy hand, fired the rocket, and fell down on his face making an 
unintelligible noise, to all appearance the expression of fear. I 
was somewhat startled, such rudeness and violence being quite 
foreign to the Malay character. When I sought an explanation 
from the bystanders, I was informed laconically a latah , tuan .” 

“ Next morning, when I met this man, I found him perfectly 
rational and perfectly respectful. I saw him standing alone on 
the bank as we put off down stream, and I waved my hand to him. 
To my surprise he began waving liis hand frantically in return, 
.and continued to do so till I lost him at the first bend of the 
stream. I had began to whistle an air. He also began whistling. 
His imitative faculty did not quite lead him to a reproduction of 
the tune, but the fact of an up-country Malay whistling at all is 
sufficiently remarkable. As I rounded the bend, I saw him still 
waving and heard him still whistling. The steersman to whom 
I turned, came out with the stereotyped formula “ dia l) any ah 
latah , tuan. I hope my poor friend’s exertions ceased when their 
exciting cause passed out of sight.” 

The difference between the instances just described and those 
of Type I must be evident to all, those of Type II being due to 
hypnotism pure and simple. There is nothing in the case of the 
woman calling for comment, but a review of O’Brien’s case is very 
instructive. We have the appearance of a white man, of remark¬ 
able personality, in a locality where such visits were rare. His 
every act would be watched by the lad with absorbing interest and 
thus a condition of expectation aroused. Then comes the loud 
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report of the firing of the rocket (a loud noise or a bright beam of 
light being a usual way of inducing a hypnosis) and the hypnosis 
was complete. If any doubt were possible, the whistling episode 
dispels it, the history of hypnotism being full of such examples 
(echolalia). There is one omission in O’Brien’s narrative, he did 
not ascertain if the lad remembered anything of what had passed. 
I imagine he did not remember anything. 

The intense nervousness which preceded the experiment in 
the case of the woman is present in all and has a threefold causa¬ 
tion. First, dread of the coming hypnosis, especially if, in previous 
hypnoses, suggestions of an exciting nature have been made, 
secondly, from the hypnosis being made against their will, and 
thirdly, from the suggestion never having been done away with or 
determined before waking the patient. Thus the liability to sug¬ 
gestion gains force and eventually this class of “ latali becomes 
“ as clay in the hands of the potter.” 

I pass now to the third type of “ latah ” to which I have given 
the name of the “obsession of fear.” In describing Type I, I men¬ 
tioned the case of a big game tracker and I used him then to illus¬ 
trate the marked inhibitory influence which a mental attitude of 
preparedness had on “ latah ” impulsion. But he was also the 
subject of the obsession now being described and, if the word for 
tiger was mentioned, would quietly slip away and lock himself in 
his room. While out in the jungle, at work, he would spend days 
and nights in close proximity to the wild beasts mentioned and 
know no fear. 

Again let me quote O’Brien’s description (op. cit. p. 147)— 

“ I have more than once met with river boatmen who, when 
the word buaya (alligator) was mentioned, even in the course of 
casual conversation after camping for the night, would drop what¬ 
ever they might have in their hands and retire cowering to the 
cover of the nearest kajang. I have enquired into every case of 
this description which came under my notice, and in no case could 
I learn that the man had any special reason for his terror in the 
way of a personal experience. His friends explained that he was 
latah and that to them explained everything. On one occasion, 
after a curious exhibition of this description, I shot an alligator 
on the bank next morning. The latah was, to my surprise, the 
first to approach the saurian. Against my earnest entreaties he 
proceeded to pull the creature about, and finally forced its mouth 
open with a piece of firewood. His persecutors, his fellow-boatmen, 
stood at a respectful distance. An hour afterwards, as he was 
poling up the river, one of the crew called out to this man buaya 1 
He at once dropped his pole, gave vent to a most disgusting ex¬ 
clamation, and jumped into the river —an act which shewed that 
his morbid terror was quite unconnected with what might be sup¬ 
posed to be its exciting cause.” 
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This type is peculiar in that it is found in early youth and is 
almost exclusively confined to males. It can, in fact, be traced 
back to school clays. It is a curious fact that the names given by 
boys to boys hit off with absolute accuracy and brutal frankness 
some physical quality or mental trait which departs, it may be 
ever so little, from "the norm. The point which I wish to em¬ 
phasise is that there seems to be almost uncanny intuition in boys 
which enables them to put their finger on the “ weak spot.” They 
are thus not long in finding some one of their number who labours 
under a neuropathic defect, some particularly ticklish or sensi¬ 
tive boy, and on him is expended their experimentation. As I 
have repeatedly seen, a favourite method is for the experimenter 
to begin fondling some object, usually a school bag or piece of 
rattan or indeed anything, while pointedly bringing it to the notice- 
of his victim, calling it by the name of some loathsome or dreaded 
animal, gradually working up to a climax, and inducing a condi¬ 
tion of extreme terror. 

In two of the instances which came under my notice I was- 
able to ascertain that the boys had an actual percept of the animal 
named. But this is unusual, and when this illusion does occur, it 
is only temporary, as, following the rule that repeated stimulation 
of a particular nervous tract enhances its permeability, causing it 
to react to weakened stimuli, eventually the mere mention of the 
name is sufficient to call up this condition of terror. There is no¬ 
concept of the animal formed but merely the image in the memory 
of a previous condition of intense fear. As on each occasion of 
the calling up of this mental state a strenuous effort was made to 
escape from the imaginary danger, the tendency in this type of 
<c latah ” is to pass at once into action. 

I do not think there can be much doubt that “ latah ” is dying 
out and in contributing to this, education plays an altogether sub¬ 
ordinate part. There is the obvious fact that little or nothing is be¬ 
ing done in the way of educating Malay girls, who would form the 
mass of the sufferers in later life. Xot much can be expected from 
that side of education which provides for the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge, much more might be got from the disciplinary side of edu¬ 
cation in that it develops the powers of restraint, teaches the 
control of reflex or automatic acts, in short, develops the power 
of inhibition and creates a constant condition of preparedness. 

The chief influence in the extinction of “ latah” is the gradual 
hardening of the conditions of life, the increasing struggle for 
existence from steadily advancing social states, which leaves no 
leisure for abstraction or introspection and which affects male and 
female alike. “ Latah ” in town dwellers is unknown and a com¬ 
parison of the country-bred Malay women and her self-possessed 
sister of the town shews the extent of the change which may be 
wrought by a change of environment in an individual or a genera¬ 
tion. * 
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Medical Xote. 

The examination of a number of persons, the subjects of 
“ latah,” did not bring to light any single condition., pathological 
or otherwise which, by its frequency of occurrence, would entitle 
it to be ranked as an etiological factor. The cases examined 
ranged from those who were merely abnormally ticklish to those 
who responded to every suggestion however conveyed. 

In all there was a great acceleration of the pulse rate at the 
beginning of the examination. This was undoubtedly due to the 
condition of “ expectation ” and, after they were satisfied that no 
experiments were in contemplation^ rapidly subsided. There were 
two exceptions both middle-aged women who were goitrous and 
shewed the muscular tremors of that disease. 

The reflexes, superficial and deep were in excess and Babinski 
was normal. A confusing intrusion was the finding the results of 
a peripheral neuritis shewn by a paraesthesia or anaesthesia of the 
hands and feet and a corresponding loss of the reflex. This con¬ 
dition was present in three of the women examined. Although 
the causes of a peripheral neuritis in this part of the world are 
many it was possible, from the fact that all three women were 
multiparae and from a careful analysis of their histories, to arrive 
nt the conclusion that the neuritis was probably of puerperal 
origin, known to* natives as u taipo.” 

There was a perceptible difference in the rapidity of the res¬ 
ponses according to the route chosen to convey the suggestion, the 
tactile being easily first, the visual next and the auditory last. 

Stigmata of Syphilis were surprisingly rare. 
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